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the policy of Brittanic alliance, he gets on uncertain ground. This policy 
he would rest upon the sure foundation of "a complete pooling of the 
economic interests of the empire." He assumes, almost without ques- 
tion, that these interests are essentially reciprocal in character; but if 
one may judge from the fiscal differences of the motherland and the 
colonies, the Bond and Fielding negotiations with the United States, the 
existing discriminating intercolonial tariffs and the failure of the Cana- 
dian and New Zealand governments to conclude satisfactorily customs 
agreements with Australia, this assumption would appear to be of some- 
what doubtful validity. A study of Professor Skelton's recent article on 
"Canada and the Most Favored Nation Treaties," might have led Mr. 
Jebb to qualify his contention that English or colonial preferential ar- 
rangements with foreign states are incompatible with imperial unity. 
Such agreements may or may not be politically expedient, but they have 
long been a distinctive feature of English colonial policy. 

But the fundamental defect of Mr. Jebb's position is that he endeavors 
to solve the problems of empire by a single formula. It has never been 
the genius of the English people to develop their system of government 
upon uniform theoretical principles. The history of the English consti- 
tution is a succession of compromises. Is it not then more reasonable to 
believe that the same empirical spirit will prevail in imperial politics and 
that the reorganization of the empire will be worked out on opportunist 
and utilitarian lines, rather than according to the strict tenets of either 
of the contending schools of imperialists? Such, moreover, has been 
the course of imperial development since the grant of colonial autonomy. 

C. D. Allin. 

The Psychology of Revolution. By Gtjstave Le Bon. Trans- 
lated by Bernard Miall. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1913. Pp. 337.) 

In this book M. Le Bon applies to the phenomena of revolutions the 
principles which he has deduced in a series of preceding psychological 
studies. Without including such special or incidental essays at the Psy- 
chology of Socialism and the Political Psychology, this series consists of 
The Psychology of Peoples, in which it is shown, as the author boldly af- 
firms, that the historic races "finally acquired psychological character- 
istics as stable as their anatomical characteristics;" The Crowd: A Study 
of the Popular Mind, in which, he asserts with equal confidence, "these 
crowds or mobs" appear as having "characteristics absolutely different 
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from those of the individuals who compose them;" and the Opinions and 
Beliefs, in which the conclusion is reached that "besides the rational logic 
which conditions thought, and was formerly regarded as our sole guide, 
there exist very different forms of logic: affective logic, collective logic, 
and mystic logic, which usually overrule the reason and engender the 
generative impulses of our conduct. " 

The present work presents the conspicuous merits and the not less 
conspicuous faults of its predecessors. The style is clear, forceful, and 
attractive. The book is easy and pleasant reading. It is an artistic 
piece of composition. Moreover the analysis of the discussion is admir- 
able. One can take in at a glance the whole course of the argument, the 
entire literary process. The brilliancy of epigram, antithesis, and climax 
challenges the attention and lures the imagination. After the "Intro- 
duction" on the "Revision of History," the text comprises three Parts. 
The first part, on the "Psychological Elements of Revolutionary Move- 
ments," treats, in the four chapters of book I, the "General Character- 
istics of Revolutions;" and, in the five chapters of book II, the "Forms 
of Mentality Prevailing During the Revolution. " The second part, in 
three books, is concerned entirely with the French Revolution: book I, 
in four chapters, being devoted to the "Origins of the French Revolu- 
tion;" book II, in seven chapters, dealing with the "Rational, Affective, 
Mystic, and Collective Influences active during the Revolution;" and 
book III, in three chapters, discussing the "Conflict between Ancestral 
Influences and Revolutionary Principles." The third part, in three 
short chapters, traces the "Recent Revolution of Revolutionary Prin- 
ciples. " 

M. Le Bon has chosen a most fruitful field for the study of the "social 
mind, " and especially for the study of the varied aspects of crowd-psy- 
chology. His treatment of the role of belief in evolution and in revo- 
lution is often enlightening; and incidentally he has made acute and 
helpful applications of the psychology of suggestion. Nevertheless it 
can hardly be admitted that in this book, taken as a whole, he has made 
a sound contribution to social psychology. It is pervaded by grave 
faults of temper and of treatment which render it a very misleading 
if not positively harmful guide to the understanding of an important 
problem. In the first place, the author displays no adequate analysis 
of group psychology. To him, apparently, all crowds are mobs, and 
the psychic or moral character of the crowd is always lower than that 
of its individual members. It is now pretty clearly understood that 
such is not the case. The conduct of a crowd may be highly rational; 
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and on occasion it may rise to a loftier ethical plane than that of the 
average conduct of its members. Again the suggestibility of crowds 
varies greatly according to age, sex, race, temperament, or mental con- 
dition. The conductibility of a mob of hungry and therefore hysterical 
peasants is much greater than that of a crowd of well-fed burghers; and 
there is a vast difference between a deliberative town-meeting and a mob 
generated by a bank-panic. According to Le Bon, ours is the "era of 
crowds;" whereas more justly it should be regarded as the age of publics 
whose rationality grows ever more logical with the steady advance of 
popular education and democratic social control. 

More serious faults are due to the author's temper and his preposses- 
sions. His book is virtually a piece of elaborate special pleading. Its 
thesis, its goal, appears to be fixed in advance. It is inspired by a pro- 
found distrust of the capacity of the people for self-direction and self-con- 
trol. The author dislikes the French Revolution, which he regards as a 
needless social catastrophe due to mob-mind; and his hatred of socialism 
amounts to a veritable obsession. Scarcely less set and bitter is his 
prejudice against the basic principles of modern democracy; although, to 
accent his harsh denunciation of present popular tendencies in France, he 
refers to England and the United States as practically the only existing 
examples of "truly democratic nations." 

It would be easy to select many examples of these blemishes and of the 
unscientific over-statement through which the author seeks to impress his 
fixed ideas. Thus, referring to the merciless slaughter of the "fanatics" 
by the Russian government after the war with Japan, he announces that 
"such extermination is the only method discovered since the beginning 
of the world by which a society can be protected against the rebels who 
seek to destroy it. " In like spirit, in commenting on the r61e of " crimi- 
nal mentality" in revolutions, he affirms that "all the revolutionaries, 
all the founders of religious or political leagues, have constantly counted" 
on the "support" of the "two categories — habitual and occasional crimi- 
nals." The same cocksureness is shown in his treatment of democratic 
teliefs. "No government is conceivable to popular democracy, " he 
asserts, "except in the form of an autocracy." Again he exclaims, 
"Energy and hatred seem from all time to have been inseparable from 
democratic theories, but the spread of these sentiments has never been so 
great as today." When "Tocqueville spoke of the general aspiration 
towards equality" in America, "he did not realize that the prophesied 
equality would end in the classification of men founded exclusively on the 
number of dollars possessed by them. No other exists in the United 
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States, and it will doubtless one day be the same in Europe." With 
like dogmatism he asserts, "We know that in America the invasion of 
Chinese and Japanese, owing to the competition between them and the 
workers of the white race, has become a national calamity." Because 
of the menace of Chinese labor, he agrees with General Hamilton that it 
may be the destiny of the white race to disappear. "In my humble 
opinion," writes Hamilton, "this destiny depends upon one single factor: 
Shall we or shall we not have the good sense to close our ears to speeches 
which present war and preparation for war as a useless evil? I believe 
the workers must choose." As a safeguard "they must cultivate in 
their children the military ideal." All this to accent the alleged folly 
of the ideal of social equality! According to Le Bon, progress through 
legislative or institutional reform is a dream. He would doubtless agree 
with the privileged class in America that "you can't make people better 
by law. " He speaks of the cruel " behaviour of the base populace so soon 
as imprudent hands have broken the network of constraints which binds 
its ancestral savagery." For "the great civilizations have only pros- 
pered by dominating their lower elements. " The "struggle of the blind 
multitudes against the elect is one of the continuous facts of history, and 
the triumph of popular sovereignties without counterpoise has already 
marked the end of more than one civilization. The elect create; the 
plebs destroy." 

Yet it is certain that the new humanism of our age, so much broader 
and deeper and nobler than the humanism of the fifteenth or any other 
century, is almost wholly the progressive creation of advancing democ- 
racy. 

George Elliott Howard. 

Zouche, Richard: Juris et Judicii Fecialis, sive, Juris inter Gentes 
et Quaestionum de Eodem Explicatio. Edited by Thomas 
Eeskine Holland. Vol. I — -A Reproduction of the First Edi- 
tion (1650), with portrait of Zouche, Introduction by Professor 
Holland. Pp. xvi, 204. Vol. II— A Translation of the Text, 
by J. L. Brierly. Pp. xvii, 186. (Washington, D. C. : Carnegie 
Institution, 1911.) 



